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BE NOT AFRAID. 
BE not afraid 
To give expression to a noble thought, 
Because the world may sneer and cry, “Tis naught,” 
And may upbraid. 
Be not afraid 
‘To do the thing that conscience tells is right. 
The way is hard, but ’tis not always night; 
Thou'lt be repaid. 
Be not afraid 
To battle sometimes on the losing side 
The victory of truth o’er wrong and pride 
Is but delayed. 


Be not afraid 
To recognize the greeting of a friend, 
Whose poverty and poor attire offend 
The well-arrayed. 


3e not afraid 
To strive to benefit thy fellow men; 
Their love will serve thee more than riches, 
When at rest thou’rt laid. 
The Christian Life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK. 
( Continued.) 
In 1810 times had not changed much. This summer 
I brought butter home from the Philadelphia market 
because we could not get ten cents a pound for it; 
and this was the experience of others besides my- 
self. Being offered twenty cents a bushel for oats 
this summer, and as that was one and a quarter cents 
above the average, we went to work and threshed it 
with a flail—for there were no threshing machines 
in those days. At that time farmer’s implements 
were very inferior to what they now are, and the 
boys were generally given the poorest ones. My first 
experience in loading hay was when I was ten years 
old, and I had no fork or any other implement, but 
I reached out my arms to receive it. It was the cus- 
tom in those days for farmers’ families to dress in 
home-spun, which was flax woven into linen, and 
wool into “ linsey.” Each year it took about one acre 
of flax to furnish the family with clothing; this in- 
volved a great amount of labor. When the ground 
was dry pulling the flax was a bard, back-aching job; 
then beating the seed off was tedious and trouble- 
some. The whole process of its preparation was 
slow and rough, but there seemed no help for it, as 
what was then called “domestic goods” had not 
come into general use. Some calico was imported 
from the East Indies; I remember my sisters paying 
seventy-five cents a yard for it. At that time six 
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yards made a dress. Cotton was not of much value 
until after the invention of Whitney’s cotton gin in 
1793, and it was years before machinery for carding 
and spinning was brought to perfection, so as to su- 
persede the use of flax. 

1821. A very mild winter, ground not much frozen, 
but plenty of mud. The farm, by this time, was 
very much improved. Our horses not being suitable 
for a young man to drive, my father gave me a fine, 
three-year-old colt, and said I might cut and haul 
wood enough to pay for a saddle and bridle, which 
I very much appreciated. I never went into young 
company until after I was twenty-one. The reason was 
because there were 80 very few I desired to make much 
acquaintance with, on account of their mode of liv- 
ing. Atthetime I am referring to, there were four 
young men in the neighborhood just about my age, 
who spent a good deal of their time and money at 
the tavern, which I was not disposed to do. These 
four all became bankrupt in purse and reputation, 
and died many years ago; and I can count scores of 
this class, whilst those who kept clear of these things 
and pursued lives of honesty, industry,and economy 
have all acquired homes of their own and have been 
comfortable through life. 

1822 was a very dry summer, and vegetation very 
much dried up for want of rain. As I had nota car- 
riage of my own, my father proposed that I should 
quarry out stone, burn a kiln, and sell enough lime 
to buy one. It took about twenty cords of wood to 
burn a kiln, but it was all accomplished without ex- 
tra hiring, and after fifty years observation, I am 
fully pursuaded that if more young men had to pass 
through a similar experience it would be better for 
them. In the fall of this year my friend, Daniel 
Longstreth and I planned a tripto Niagara Falls. 
We each furnished a horse to our new, light wagon, 
and, with my sister Phebe and our friend Sarah Ann 
Elv, we left home on a Second-day morning, in the 
early part of the Tenth month, and reached Easton 
that night, and on the following Seventh-day after- 
noon we arrived at S. A. Ely’s uncle’s, Thomas 
Hutchinson’s, a distance of 220 miles from our 
homes, and received a warm welcome. The expense 
of traveling in that new country was very small. 
Our provisions we carried with us, as was the custom 
at that time, and on arriving at the tavern took our 
seats at the long table, opened our knapsacks, called 
for tea or coffee for which the charge was six cents 
apiece, and paid six cents each for a night’s lodging. 

On First-day we attended Scipio meeting, and on 
Second-day morning Daniel and I started for the 
Falls, going through Rochester, then a comparatively 
new place, where we remained over night, made 





some stop at Lockport, and on Seventh-day after- 
noon arrived at Niagara Falls. This cannot be de- 
scribed, but must be seen to be realized. The rapids 
are almost as wonderful as the Falls. On our return 
we again visited Thomas Hutchinson’s, where we 
had left the girls, spent a few days in looking around 
the country, and reached our home in good health, 
after an absence of four weeks, at an expense of $28 
for my sister and myself. 

The year 1823 wasa more plentiful season than 
we had had for several years; rains copious and in 
due season. In the Eleventh month of this year sis- 
ter Ruth was married to Charles Thomas of Hatboro. 
The giving her a reasonable “ outfit ” involved some 
expense, but we were enabled to do it to good satis- 
faction. 
is to show how much can be accomplished by indus- 
try and economy. Our pecuniary affairs were now 
much brighter; the farm was very much improved ; 
the family more comfortable, and I felt at liberty to 
enjoy the society of my young friends, of whom I 


was very fond, especially of some of my female | 


friends. My oldest sister, Phebe, married Joseph 
Paxson, who lived near Wilmington, Del., in the sum- 
mer of 1824. The marriage was accomplished at 
Upper Dublin meeting-house the day after monthly 


the purpose. When the time came for our sister to 
say farewell every one in the house was in tears, and 
I soon found I could not bear up under the general 
feeling, so I got into the wagon and drove off with 
my load, and had a crying spell all to myself. I sup- 


pose we felt the parting from her more deeply as she 


had been the housekeeper since our dear mother’s 
death, and although it had been eight years since 
that event, the wound was not healed, but ready to 
bleed at every occurrence that called it to mind. 


gether put us under the necessity of borrowing to ac- 
complish the outfit of the last one, but the next year 
the money was all paid back. 

The year 1825 passed without any occurrence of 
special interest, but the summer of 1826 was a very 
dry one. We had no rain till about the 20th of the 
Sixth month; except the first year’s mowing and 
the meadow land, the grass did not make more than 
a half ton per acre. The oats were scarcely worth 
gathering. Great was the delight when the clouds 
in the south and southwest began to thicken and the 
wind changed to the east by way of the south, a sure 
indication of rain. The wind often goes to the east 
by way of the north, but it will never bring rain in 
dry weather. This summer our brother Aaron met 
with a serious accident. 
with a circular saw, in attempting to remove a chip 
out of the way, his thumb was caught, his hand 
badly lacerated, and his shoulder put out of joint. 
For three months his sufferings were very great, and 


every week I went once or oftener, several miles to | 


sit up with him. He finally recovered and, although 
disabled, became a successful farmer. Though he 
had been for sometime in business for himself those 
of us at home felt it right to pay his bills for medical 
attendance. 
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While engaged in working | 


Our next neighbor, having more land than he 
farmed, I planted, with his consent, some eight or 
ten acres with corn,for which I had half the crop. This 
was done without neglecting anything at home, and 
I realized about $85 by the operation, and half of the 
fodder beside. The year 1827 was marked by an un- 
happy controversy in the Society of Friends in regard 
to doctrinals. What one portion considered sound 
and edifying, the other portion pronounced unsound 
and spurious, and this finally caused a separation, 
In Horsham Monthly Meeting the relative propor- 
tion of the two brances was one “ Orthodox ” to sev- 
enteen of our Friends: in our yearly meeting nine 
thousand of the former (O.)and there were more 
than eighteen thousand of our Friends. 

As the family at home was so situated I could be 


spared I began to look toward forming a marriage 


connection. The marriage took place with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jonathan and Hannah Conard,on the 
13th of Twelfth month of this year, in Horsham 
meeting-house, in the presence of a large company of 
friends and relatives, and on the 5th of Third month, 
1828, we settled on a rented farm which George Pe- 
terson of Philadelphia had then recently bought, lo- 
cated on the county line, seven miles from the city, 


| containing sixty-four acres, about four of which were 
meeting, Friends appointing a special meeting for | 


woodland. The property had previously belonged to 
three single sisters, who had let it become so reduced 
that the year before we moved on it there had not 
been a plow put in it because it was too poor to pay 
for farming. 

Our landlord had the capital and we the capacity 
to labor, and we went on harmoniously, which is the 
true principle of business. Our start in life was a 
very moderate one. I think the money value of all 
we both had would not have exceeded eight hun- 


| dred dollars, but we were content to begin with little 
The marriage of my two sisters occurring so near to- | 


rather than goin debt. By pursuing this course we 
were enabled by degrees to add various things to our 


| scanty outfit, and at the end of the year had two 


hundred dollars to place out on interest. It was dur- 
ing the first years of my married life that I made, 
what felt to me like a covenant with my Heav- 


| enly Father, that if I ever acquired a home worth 


ten thousand dollars I would be fully satisfied, and 
would not covet any more. 

In the Third month of the following year, 1829, 
I had a severe spell of bilious pleurisy, and my cough 
continued for some weeks. This was a discouraging 
time, for I felt that our means of living depended on 
my labor, and the prospect of being disabled and de- 
pendent on others was sad, but after a time my 
health was restored, and I truly returned thanks to 
my Heavenly Father for this great blessing. 

[ To be Continued.] 


Tue dangers from college life are not so much 
from the wickedness of the boys as from the evil that 


arises from many home habits. There is little hope 
for a boy whose father is a man of the world, and 
whose mother is engaged otherwise than in home 
duties, whose older brothers and sisters are already 
leading lives of gayety, if not of dissipation.—A Har- 
vard Professor. 





ADDRESS TO GRADUATES OF 
SWARTHMORE: 
Graduates of Swarthmore: In addressing you upon 
the important occasion of your leaving this institu- 
tion, where the cares and toils of others have given 
to you the opportunity of improving the powers that 
are to carry you through life, I recall with sad dis- 
tinctness that the kind, familiar face of one of those 
to whom you are thus indebted will be seen no more 
by any of us,—the face of our friend, Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, the founder of our museum, and, until re- 
cently, when more pressing duties called him away, 
one of the most valued of our corps of Professors. 
And since nothing more potently aids us in the 
struggle to become wiser and better than observation 
of those who stand above us and study of their meth- 
ods, I can do nothing more fitting on this occasion 
than endeavor to show you how this great man came 
to be so eminent, so trusted, and so beloved. 


Joseph Leidy inherited excellent constitution of | 


mind and body: he was transparently sincere and 
absolutely devoted to truth ; he was remarkably de- 
void of selfishness in any form; he had persistent 
and life-long diligence ; he was systematic in his ex- 
penditure, and careful in his economy of time; he 
held firmly to whatever task he undertook ; his tem- 
per was cheerfully equable, and his disposition affec- 
tionate. 

This may, perhaps, appear to some an insufficient 
basis for the broad solidity of his character and at- 
tainments, and other traits might be insisted on by 
other friends attempting to portray him, but this 
small number of characteristics comprises, I think, 
all the essentials, and I wish you to perceive how 
simple and how generally diffused, or within easy 
reach, are all the essentials to a useful and noble life. 

Inherited excellence of constitution, inherited 
disposition to do the right, inherited tendency to rise 
rather than to sink. How vast are the advantages, 
how great the debt, of those sprung from ancestors 
who faithfully followed the light given to them, and 
who thus implanted upon every fibre of their own 
being, and thence upon every function or faculty of 
their offspring, a strong controlling impulse to recti- 
tude—that is, to right or normal action. 

One might almost say that the full consequence 
of this first or fundamental characteristic implies all 
the others, but to admit this would admit man to be 
amere automaton, and would deny his power over 
his own career and destiny. Our human nature at 
its best contains so many possiblities of error, is so 
beset with temptations to wander into sloth and vice, 


that the most highly endowed is sure to find suffi- 


cient trial for his strength and virtue. The practical 
questions for each person therefore are : Has he made 
good use of those talents which were committed to 
his care, bringing them back with increase to the 
Master? Has he, by adequate service to his fellows 
and descendants, repaid his inherited debt? Has he 
risen above the plane upon which he started? And 
to each of these questions as applied to Joseph Leidy 
the answer must be affirmative. 


1 By Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers ot 
Swarthmore College. to the members of the graduating class, at 
the Commencement. Sixth month 16. 1891. 
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The devotion to truth,which I have placed second 
to inherited rectitude, may, of course, be regarded as 
a part of that priceless inheritance, but thia trait is 
one that may easily be lost,and that is only kept 
alive and strengthened by incessant vigilance. 

The person who uses words carelessly, disregard- 
ing shades of meaning, the narrator who tells his 
story of an occurrence not exactly asit happened, the 
writer who suppresses something and exaggerates 
something to favor his preconceptions (as, for in- 
stance, Macaulay did in his treatment of William 
Penn), or simply to make a striking picture, or who 
from laziness slouches his work and so beclouds what 
should be definite, the chemist who allows himself a 
little negligence, cannot exactly be classed with liars 
who have lost the instinct of truth, but they are in 
danger of becoming such, slight as they may esteem 
their present departure. 

For what is a slight departure from the truth, and 
does not any departure inevitably become, unless cor- 
rected, an infinite departure? Take two adjoining 
lines apparently parallel and pointing at Sirius, one of 
them absolutely true to the center of that nearest 
star, the other diverging buta hair’s breadth ina mile, 
I find that this latter will at only the distance of Sirius 
be astray about one hundred times as far from here to 
the moon, and the divergence must continue increas- 
ing forever. 

The danger of dogma or intolerant assertion of 
one’s conception as absolute fact, and the necessity 
of frequent scrutiny, with correction of error when 
detected, may, perhaps, be more clearly apprehended 
by help of this illustration. Our friend well knew 
that much of what passes for fact must be held sub- 
| ject to correction, and that constant willingness to 
make such adjustments as new observations show to 
be necessary indicates, not feebleness, but soundness 
of mind. 

Every one found in intercourse with him a most 
comfortable certainty of belief in whatever he said 
touching any of those things which had come under 
his scrutiny, for no study was too onerous, no toil too 
protracted, which added to the extent of that knowl- 
edge which by constant accretion became in extent 
and accuracy really marvelous. Such accumulation 
is possible because the coherence and solidity of ac- 
curate, systematic knowledge invites further acquisi- 
tions to be built upon or assimilated to it, as molecule 
after molecule joins itself to the growing crystal, each 
new molecule finding its appointed place and becom- 
ing an integral part of the symmetrical whole—how 
different from the jumble of undigested statements 
which are sometimes in the name of education 
crammed into an immature or dyspeptic mind, and 
which, not being assimilated, must fall away. 

It is obvious when one considers the matter that 
| acertain victorious simplicity of mind must belong 
to the soldier of truth. There can for him be no per- 
petual torment in a vast, unchanging border-land, 
full of things both probable and doubtful, for within 
the border-land, between known and unknown, con- 
stantly invaded by him from the side of certainty, 
all tends to range itself into certainty as his domain 
| of accurate knowledge is enlarged. The rule of law 








and order is extended, and the image of Terminus is 
constantly set further in advance. 

This accurate and uncompromising knowledge is 
science, against which nothing can contend, which 
gives to man not only increasing mastery over nature, 
but also increasing power to attain still further mas- 
tery both over externals and over himself for the in- 
tellectual touch of a mind so trained to accurate ob- 
servation and deduction is like the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear. The false shrinks away, disguises drop, and 
truth stands revealed. 

In smaller matters than the lofty paths of explor- 
atory science our friend’s unclouded sincerity, his 
guilelessness were always conspicuous. His yea was 
yea, and his nay, nay ; he condescended to no play 
upon words, for words with him were serious things, 
having definite values, to be used with care as are 
colors by a painter. No doubt he would have agreed 
with another lover of truth and nature, who, per- 
ceiving that a sentence addressed to him contained a 
double meaning, declared with some warmth that 
he considered a pun the least philosophical of anal- 
ogies. 

Religious truth he did not discuss. Knowing full 
well that its intuitions rest upon other than intel- 
lectual evidence—that, for instance, belief in a Tri- 
une God is of a quite different order from belief in 
the equality between the three angles of a triangle 
and two right angles—he knew that discussion was 
vain. He never obtruded his own deep-seated con- 
victions upon religious matters nor interferred with 
those of others. 

An important element of Joseph Leidy’s success 
in attaining ever higher levels of wisdom was his 
freedom from the illusions of personality, from that 
inordinate regard for self which has so many baleful 
forms. 

Whether his present investigation should -result 
in credit to himself or in overthrow of a cherished 
opinion was entirely unimportant to him; he simply 
pressed forward for the truth. 

If we say that he could not find in his addition of 
treasure to treasure any flaw in his title to previous 
acquisitions, or any wasting of them, we testify our 
belief in the indisputable nature of those earlier ac- 
quisitions; but no one has escaped mistakes, and in- 
stances abound of the refusal of strong minds to yield 
up a prejudice or to abate a pretension. 

Thus absolutely unincumbered by selfishness, los- 
ing no energy in contention, he passed on from con- 
quest to conquest, and if at any time another ex- 
plorer intruded into a field he had made his own, he 
suffered nu pain or loss in abandoning that field to 
the new comer, or even in welcoming him to it, and 
going on to reap in other parts of the infinite harvest. 
His freedom from the lower forms of selfishness was 
a constant source of delight to all about him, and so, 
by reflection, to himself. 

Dr. Leidy’s diligence may be inferred from his 
known attainments, and from the monuments he has 
left. Beginning in 1844 with anatomical drawings 
of terrestrial mollusca, he has poured forth an in- 
cessant stream of publications, mostly embodying 
his own researches, but one of the most important, 
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his “ Elements of Human Anatomy,” embracing, ar- 
ranging, and digesting the substance of all that had 
been learned by all students of the great subject in 
all countries. His quarto volume upon Freshwater 
Rbizopods abounds not only in nice description, but 
also in delicate delineation by his own hand of those 
little-known microscopic creatures. His contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of parasitical animals and 
plants probably excel those of any other observer 
His investigations of the fossil fauna of North Amer- 
ica preceded those of most other students in that 
field and yield to none in importance. His know}- 
edge of geology and of minerals was surpassed by 
that of but few Americans ; of gems he knew more 
than the professional dealer or expert. In botany he 
was thoroughly at home, and in the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine. He was a skillful draughtsman, and 
at one time had advanced so far in pictorial art as to 
intend devoting his life to it. His command of lan- 
guage, whether in the conversational lucidity of his 
lectures or in the clear accuracy of his writings, was 
remarkable. 

How wide are those varied regions in which he 
was master ; how gracious and meek was his opening 
of any or all to the honeagt inquirer. 

But even his devouring diligence could not have 
conquered all those vast regions without his system- 
atic use and economy of time. He might not only 
have said “nulla dies sine linea,” but almost “ nulla 
hora sine linea,” so careful was he to waste none of 
that strictly limited fund or opportunity which is our 
chief natural wealth. While by no means refusing 
simple social intercourse with his friends, or reasona- 
ble recreation, both of which he enjoyed, the thought 
of duty and of the best arrangements for profitably 
using his time was always before him. 

By early learning to simplify his wants and to ex- 
pedite the indispensable routine of ordinary life, he 
saved for real activity a larger portion of each 
twenty-four hours than most persons find practicable. 
In this I counsel you to imitate him, for by careful 
suppression of needless actions and of needless idle- 
ness most persons could add largely to the real length 
of their lives,—that is, a year of such carefully econ- 
omized life would equal for practical outcome of 
achievement or enjoyment fourteen, sixteen, or more 
months of such dawdling, inefficient living as most 
persons tolerate. 

Pertinacity, or steadfast pursuit of whatever one 
takes in hand, was known as a chief element of suc- 
cess long before the phrase “tenax propositi” was in- 
vented, and before the patriarch Jacob declared to 
Reuben, “ unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
No one knew this better than Dr. Leidy, and no one 
more steadfastly or less ostentatiously held to his 
aims and accomplished his tasks. Upon this obvious 
trait it is unnecessary to dwell, and I conclude this 
brief review of our friend’s characteristics by point- 
ing out that, far from being the recluse or the some- 
what cynical personage that a great scientist is some- 
times imagined, Joseph Leidy was a man of most 
amiable and affectionate disposition. No one who 
was admitted to his friendship could fail to enjoy 
the palpable cordiality of his intercourse, the cheer- 
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ful serenity of his loving and lovable disposition. 
Always dignified, he seldom rose to mirth, though 
bright with unaffected gratification in the company 
of his friends; never morose or gloomy, though he 
had, as all men must, toils and cares, and latterly 
seasons Of disease to load him nearly to his limit of 
endurance. 

To those who are concerned at an imaginary con- 
flict between religion and science Dr. Leidy’s career 
should be a consolation, since it is impossible to be- 
lieve that his life, devoted as it was to science and to 
the service of his fellowmen, was not also an exem- 
plary religious life. True, he was not a frequenter of 
churches, and he found no strength in creeds, but he 
failed in no duty, and he humbly lived in a reveren- 
tial spirit at peace with God and man. 

The late Professor Joseph Leconte recently stated 
in effect that in the evolution of organic life the up- 
ward path has always been exceeding narrow ; that, 
therefore, while a single form in the throng of con- 
temporaneous competitors has, from time to time, 
found and advanced along that narrow path, all 
others, having failed to find it, can never attain the 
status of the advanced form. Never again, therefore, 
can man be evolved from a lower type. 

How strangely does this match with the solemn 
declaration from an infinitely higher source, ‘ Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.” 

Can it be that this ancient wisdom, this old-fash- 
ioned idea of wonderful advancement, of salvation, 
in fact, for the few of our race who press forward in 
the narrow line of absolute rectitude, is after all the 
tersest, and for us the most valuable, expression of 
what we had imagined was the quite new and pre- 
cious idea of evolution ? 

We have a right to hope that our friend, this 
faithful and diligent seeker and servant of the truth, 
found the narrow way. Some of us have also a right 
to say with Frances Ann Butler, “ In seasons of self- 
reproach and self-condemnation it is an encourage- 
ment and a consolation, and helps to lift one from 
the dust, to reflect that good and noble spirits have 
loved one,—spirits too good and noble, one would 
fain persuade one’s self, to love what is utterly base 
and unworthy.” 

If, now, I have succeeded in showing you that 
every part of Dr. Leidy’s great eminence grew out of 
the cultivation of such natural powers as your own, 
and out of the constant practice of such simple vir- 
tues as should also be yours, that, in a word, you 
may hope to scale such heights, to breathe such lofty 


air, to serve so well your kind and to attain such uni- 


versal respect and affection, without possessing other 
genius than that which has been defined as “ an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains;” and if in showing 
this I have stirred in you a secret resolution to make 
your lives bear some resemblance to his clean and 
fruitful life my aim has been reached. 

Ir thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou must 
never gratify it. No man is compelled to evil: his 
consent only makes it his. Itis nosin to be tempted ; 
but to be overcome.— William Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE BIBLE OR “ SCRIPTURES.” 

Tere have been several articles on this subject in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL in the last few 
months, and much in ali that was instructive. And 
I believe that while the diverging elements can 
gather some thoughts that will suit their special 
views, yet were the various writers to meet in con- 
versation they would unite in the essential Truth. 
There are two extremes, and these diverse lines only 
tend to detract! from the true. When we consider 
the length of time these writings have been before 
the people and the care that has been taken to pre- 
serve the truths they contain, and that every relig- 
ious denomination holds them as the Book of books, 
regardless of the interpretation put upon them, and 
even though they may place different constructions 
on the spiritual application, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that there is more in them than mere tradition. 
All this difference of thought may not be wrong, but 
one thing we must come to,—do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly before the high principles of abso- 
lute right which they bear witness to. Who can 
limit the influence that has permeated all books 
through the knowledge derived directly or indirectly 
from these same scriptures? What has become of 
the writers who have declared their belief against 
the veracity of the Bible? Though even while de- 
nouncing the truth they have whispered in indispu- 
table accents an underlying belief that there was 
something there that was true. If we look carefully 
we will find a great help when we see the history as 
a figure of one man’s life experience ; they are equally 
comprehensive in an illustration of a family, and again 
in a beautiful metaphor of a nation, while the full 
significance is only discernible as we bring the 
world’s life into action. There are experiences con- 
tained in the Bible to suit every condition that the 
human family has to contend with—the high, the 
low, the rich, the poor, all have a consolation in the 
thought that others bave struggled and have over- 
come, and thus we have hope; a simile so clear and 
forcible that we feel a strong impetus to labor on in 
faith. In the literal observance of any law without 
the understanding being convinced of the merits of 
it, we are not benefited for a lasting good, and I do 
not believe that we are called to maintain the letter. 
But we are called to labor to stand on the Rock of Di- 
vine illumination, to hear the clear voice of immedi- 
ate revelation, and to feel the touches of holy inspir- 
ation, all fully corroborating the truth impressively 
set forth in the Scriptures, giving us a realization 
of the infinitude of God, the oneness of the Divine 
attributes through all generations, past, present, and 
future; and that this one connecting chain of evi- 
dence seems parallel from the beginning of history 
to the present, and that all must come to the saving 
knowledge of God in the individual soul-life. 

Humanity is prone to extremes, and we are not to 
presume to declare that our view is the true one, any 
farther than it belongs to us as individuals. There is 
a universal law, but it is not established by any indi- 
vidual, which is as old as the universe and as endur- 
ing as Deity. As writers and speakers we are often 





misunderstood, but when referred to can give a satis- 
factory solution ; just so in reading the Scriptures I 
believe we many times fail to get the benefit from our 
perusal, because we have set our faces and under- 
standing from the Truth before we begin and in our 
own finite will mar the true meaning perhaps, some- 
times for reasons obviously selfish. This must be 
surrendered. There is one passage of Scripture which 
I have heard much controversy on, and that is the 
circumstance of God hardening Pharaoh’s heart, and 
yet there comes a beautiful solution in using a spirit- 
ual operation by a natural law. We know that the 
outward sun’s rays will harden clay and soften wax. 
Let us consider the natural man as clay, the spiritual 
the wax, and is there not a clear, comprehensive solu- 
tion all given by the Divine understanding? Pharaoh, 
under prosperity, gratified the natural man, and the 
touches of God’s love hardened his natural incli- 
nation, and thus he was asclay. But when affliction 
came then the Spirit’s touches had the opposite effect 
and softened his disposition, and thus we behold the 
wax-like condition; and he was willing to let the 
people go. This is fully shown again and again, so 
the seeming contradiction is taken away. And I be- 
lieve all such may be brought out clear, for our special 
benefit, if we are daily in a receptive condition. 

Then let us not censure the writers, nor doubt 
their authority, but turn unto the voice of the poet, 
“Man, know thyself, enough for man to know,” and 
we will soon see a work near home to be done, even 
at the threshold of our own sanctuary, to get that 
pure and clean, so that we may come to a realization 
of the ultimate conclusion written in Revelation as 
the highest attainment of the spiritual man; our 
lives being as pure rivers of waters, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God. Then, in con- 
clusion, let me urge upon us all to steer our lives by 
the Spirit, letting go the letter, which killeth, taking 
as our passport the invincible truth of the Gospel 
light. “ Be ye clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you,” and this Word is the only true path. 

Hoopeston, Ill. Mary G, Smira. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR SOCIETY’S FUTURE. 

One thought more arises with regard to the question 
for young Friends and the growth of our Religious 
Society. We encourage individual independence, 
self-reliance, industry, and self-support, as well for 
our young women as young men. But results follow 
these things which, if not inevitable, are, at least, 
very natural. The young woman who assists in sup- 
porting herself has little or no time for idle gossip, 
for fashionable society, for elaborate dressing, for 
light or trashy literature. She feels the worth and 
seriousness of life in a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to her character and the requirements of her sur- 
roundings. So far all is well. She is ready for all 
good works during her leisure hours and joins, be- 
sides, a literature class, a temperance society, aid so- 
ciety, day nursery, First-day school with its teachers’ 
meetings, unions, and conferences, a sewing school, 
and other philanthropic movements, a great many 
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to work on eight or ten different committees and 
sub-committees. After a few years she wakes to the 
consciousness that though she has true and worthy 
friends, she has no time to see them socially. || 
work and no play is not a good rule. It is not quite 
enough to work on committees with one’s friends, 
Social life suffers. Little or no opportunity occurs 
for welcoming young people outside of our Society to 
come and be amongst and of us. We are so en- 
grossed that it almost amounts to being self-en- 
grossed. Life becomes too intense and church soci- 
ety there is none. Where Friends’ sociables or young 
Friends’ associations have been formed the trouble 
is mitigating, but elsewhere it is still serious. 

This heavy pressure has not quite reached our 
Western Friends, and there is amongst them much 
social warmth. They are not so overbusy as we are, 
with not a moment to call our own, and no time to 
exchange a few words with persons whose very ex- 
istence is a sort of rest to us, and would be a boon, 
indeed, if manifold duties did not always stand be- 
tween. Perhaps the highest use of friendship lies 
still untouched and unharmed. But the fact remains 
that the young people from outside are not drawn to 
us, for young people love society. 

If parents neglect to teach their children the 
truths and beauties of their religion according to 
their best knowledge; if meetings for worship are 
too often silent, or if ministers give stones for bread ; 
if young Friends, far from their homes, can attend 
meetings for months together without being noticed 
kindly ; if the interested ones among us fail to speak 
to outsiders of the satisfying nature of their faith 
and if the social life among our young members is 
too meager or too exclusive for outsiders to be wanted 
or to wish to join us, it must naturally follow that we 
need not count upon a large increase of membership. 
Our very liberality and charity toward other sects 
reacts against us so far as numbers are concerned 
for if church members think it wicked or dangerous 
to attend Friends’ meetings, and Friends think it 
not of necessity a great evil, but only a lesser or 
shallower good to attend services more outwardly 
showy, we shall always find young Friends attend- 
ingchurch. Our liberality would include other sects 
oftentimes when their rules exclude us. We lose in 
members, but gain in nearness to God. And it is those 
only, is it not? who can understand this exchange 
of apparent for real good, who are Friends in fact. 
Says Emerson: “Our religion vulgarly stands on 
numbers of believers. Whenever the appeal is made 
—no matter how indirectly,—to numbers, proclama- 
tion is then and there made that religion is not.” 

Yet it would seem that a grand and solemn truth 
such as the central one of our faith, must be world- 
wide in its usefulness, and that we should never rest 
until it has spread its light everywhere. But at the 
very beginning we are confronted with the fact that 
the little children cannot grasp the height of our be- 
lief. What is there, then, for them? How longshal! 
we leave them to play on the sands before we lead 
them into the breakers which so refresh us yet may 
be too strong for their needs or wishes? It has been 


more than she can attend to properly, and consents | said that “it is time enough to answer questions 





when they are asked.” If we live conscientiously 
among the little ones, since there is nothing more 
imitative than a child, they will copy what pleases 
them best in their surroundings ; that is, the highest 
good they can comprehend will attract and hold 
them. Itisto the children in the Society that we 
must look for its continuance rather than to converts 
from without. The latter it has by hundreds, the 
best and broadest thinkers of the age; but they do 
not choose to call themselves by the name of Friends 
or Quakers, nor to adopt our ways. We cannot take 
them in without their own consent; nevertheless, 
they are Friends of Truth, acknowledging an in- 
dwelling God who, if permitted, will rule this human 
life, save it from sin, and lead it toward perfection ; 
an unbroken flow of Divine love toward the soul di- 
rectly and by means of other souls indirectly ; and 
the duty of a loving obedience owned by man to his 
Spirit Father. We can no more convince the un- 
thinking of these things, be they children or young 
people, or narrow-minded religionists of whatever 
order, than we can force an acorn to develop into a 
towering oak within a week’s time. But first and 
last, without a care for results or a thought of dis- 
couragement we must live our faith in the midst of 
creeds, friendly or adverse. It is not always inter- 
esting to cling to duty and hope, instead of educat- 
ing theologians and sending them paid into the 
world at large to teach our doctrines, but if we would 
be true to our calling let us beware of sidepaths 
which appear to lead, however smoothly, in the di- 
rection we are bidden to pursue. We must not be 
thieves and robbers, scaling heaven’s walls, instead 
of entering by the true way, the gate provided. 

If our loved Society cannot live by its intrinsic 
worth, by the beauty of the lives it includes, then 
teaching the children Friends’ tenets, individual 
spreading of doctrines, attention to strangers, paid 
and regular preaching in meeting, music, or other at- 
tractions, and cultivation of social life, though they 
should draw to us an immense increase of member- 
ship, would leave us but the husks of a religious so- 
ciety when all was done. Philanthropic cooperation 
and young Friends’ associations are of the Spirit’s 
leadings. Through them we are placing our candle 
in a candlestick that it may give light to any who 
shall seek it of us. If the best results wished for are 
not immediate, let us work and trust on, for they are 
none the less sure. A. L. Bs 


NEUTRAL STATES HELPS TO PEACE. 
Ir may be that the example of Switzerland is des- 
tined to accomplish great results in the world’s his- 
tory, for, in truth, there are tremendous possibilities 
in this principle of perpetual neutrality. If I mis- 
take not,it supplies a means of arriving at a sem- 
blance, if nothing better, of permanent international 
peace. There are at present several other neutral 
states, and it only remains for the Powers to extend 
this privilege gradually to all the contested points on 
the map of Europe in order to make war unneces- 
sary,and in time impossible. Belgium’s neutrality 
is guaranteed by England, and the little duchy of 
Luxemburg is also neutral territory, according to in- 
ternational treaty. It will be seen by looking into 
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an atlas that, if Alsace-Lorraine could be declared 
neutral, there would be an unbroken band of neu- 
tral soil from Belgium to Switzerland, effectually 
shutting off all approach from France to Germany. 
Is it too much to expect sensible counsels to prevail 
yet awhile in this much-vexed question? If so, per- 
haps in a few years, when the two nations have be- 
gun to feel that the weight of their enormous arma- 
ments is too great for endurance, and have drunk to 
the depths the bitterness of this enforced peace, they 
will resort to some such compromise, rather than 
prolong an impossible situation. In other parts of 
Europe there are little independencies whose neu- 
trality is carefully respected by the powers, such as 
San Marino in Italy, Andorra in Spain, Liechtenstein 
in Austria,and Monaco on the boundary between 
France and Italy; they are all witnesses to the fact 
that neutralities can be maintained even in the very 
midst of great nations. Only the other day, the 
powers united in a sort of joint protectorate over 
the Congo Basin, and established the principle of 
optional arbitration in cases of dispute; while Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States have, since 
then, made certain ayreements as regards the Samoan 
Islands. Think how the stability of peace would 
gain by the neutralization of such debatable ground 
as the Balkan peninsula and Egypt! Not long ago, 
it was proposed in the parliaments of Sweden and 
Denmark to labor for the perpetual neutralization of 
those two countries. And so the movement might 
grow, until all over the earth there would be neutral 
zones from which war would be ostracized as a thing 
unclean. 

Look at Switzerland as she is even now. Does 
she not stand for a representation,—on a small scale 
and imperfectly, it may be,—of what poets and phil- 
osophers have pictured to themselves the world 
might some day become? Isshe not already, in her 
way, a miniature parliament of man? Forshe is not 
a national unit, like France or Spain, existing as such 
in spite of herself; the nucleus of the Swiss Confed- 
eration was perhaps formed by nature to be free and 
independent, but the outlying districts joined the 
Union of their own accord; in other words, it is the 
will of the Swiss people and their fixed determina- 
tion which keep them united. Consider the mixture 
of races and religions which they represent. Of the 
twenty-two cantons, thirteen are German speaking, 
four are French ; in three German and French both 
are spoken, in one Italian, and in another Romansch. 
The population of German Switzerland is almost 
purely Teutonic; that of French Switzerland about 
half and half Teutonic and Celto-Roman ; 
Italian and Romansch Switzerland can of 
Celto-Roman, Ostro-Gothic, and even Etruscan ele- 
ments. Some of these cantons are Protestant, others 
Roman Catholic, and others, again, have a mixed 
population of both faiths. 
often antagonistic cantons can meet upon some com- 
mon plane and conform to some common standard, 


while 
boast 


If these incongruous, 


can live side by side in peace and prosperity, surely 
the task of some day uniting the nations of the 
world upon a similar basis is not altogether hopeless 
and chimerical.— W. D. McCrackan, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1891. 


AROUSING THE SPIRITUAL. 
On that memorable occasion in the life of the Great 
Teacher when the query “ What lack I yet?” was 
put to him by the young man who desired to inherit 
eternal life, there was such deep instruction in the 
and come 
follow me” that all along the ages since it has not 


answer, “ Go, sell that thou hast 


been well understood. Men and women still lack 
that inward perception of the things needful to place 
them in such full accord with the Divine Teacher as 
to realize that they hold within themselves the key 
that will unlock the door leading to the life which is 
—not will be—eternal. 

The physical life we can all understand, the men- 
tal too is not hard to comprehend, and the greatness 
of the moral powers we freely acknowledge, but we 
so often fall short of the grasp of the spiritual which 
transcends all, and feeling this we are inclined to 
“turn away sorrowing.” Many alas! see not the 
need of placing themselves in the way of learning 
the things of the Spirit, being satisfied, as was the 
young man, to have kept all their known obligations, 
and are not inclined to look for the greater ones. 

To arouse this class to a willingness to search for 
the higher riches of the spirit, to be gained in many 
ways, through direct communion with God, through 
intercourse with the spiritually minded either by 
the spoken word, or the record of divine truths 
written for our instruction, is work for the true dis- 
ciple of Christ. And these disciples are more nu- 
merous than we may think. Humbie instruments 
always, whether they are placed in obscure corners 
with the two or the three to lead, or in the high 
places in the church, where they rise above the 
temptations to ease and luxury, “turning many to 
righteousness.” Still “the harvest is very great,” 
and there is great need of more laborers ; and none 
should be faint-hearted in trying to call to a divine 
life even though the way to do this is a problem 
hard to solve. Any one truly concerned for this 
spiritual uplifting can find some way to lead others 
in the way of good, if it be only the assembling in a 
reverential spirit for divine worship, or by drawing 
such as will be gathered—the young or advanced in 
years—for religious reading. Gentleness and kind- 
ness, coupled with firmness, will gain even the most 





stolid to sometimes consider things pertaining to a 
higher life. But there must be faith in the Christ 
power, firm belief in this “ eternal life” queried after 
by the young man, to inspire one to work amid all 
the discouragements that will arise. But once awak- 
ened this faith will grow, and the reward of fresh 
revealings will descend to enable a continuance in 
the work of arousing the slumbering spirit of our 
“neighbor.” Nor should we wait for him to “ fall 
among thieves,” for misfortune, though needful at 
times to bring men to a sense of their divine obliga- 
tions, is not always to be relied on as an arousing 
power. Our better impulses can be touched in many 
ways, but we are too often led through affections 
unwisely placed upon objects not in themselves un- 
worthy, but permitted to usurp the higher obligation 
to the Creator of all things.” 

Let us search for these hidden springs of feeling 
in our fellows, and the very search may awakena 
response that will bless both the believer and he 
whose faith mignt be thus brought to newness of life. 


BIRTHS. 
AYRES.—At Granville, Washington county, N. Y., 
Sixth month 9th, 1891, to Samuel G. and Mary Wilbur 
Ayres, a son, who is named Levi Allen. 


MAKRIAGES. 
BANER—CLARKE.—At the residence of the bride, 
Sixth month 23d, 1891, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia, 
Mark Baner and Emma Clarke, daughter of the late Pres- 
ton and Martha H. Marshall, all of Philadelphia. 

PENNIMAN—GRISCOM.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, West Philadelphia, Sixth month 18th, 1891, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. A. Warren Penniman, of Boston, Mass., son of 
Anson W. and Caroline C. Penniman, of Dudley, Mass., and 
Jane Whitelock, daughter of Jane W. and the late David 
J. Griscom, of Woodbury, N. J. 

THOMPSON —HALL.—At the residence of the bride, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., Sixth month 25th, 1891, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Emma L., Hall of Brooklyn, and Samuel 
S. Thompson of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS, 

BARTRAM.—At Darby, Pa., Sixth month 22d, 1891, 
Margaret L., wife of John Bartram, aged 57 years. 

BUNTING.—In Moorestown, Sixth month 24th, 1891, 
Ann Bunting, daughter of the late Philip Syng and Eliza- 
beth Bunting, in her 82d year, late of West Philadelphia; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia 

CHAPMAN.—At Sharon Hill, Pa., Sixth month 23d, 
1891, Edward Thomas, son of George W.and Helen T. 
Chapman, aged 4 months. Interment at Fair Hill, Phila- 
delphia. 

CRESSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. 
Wright, Conshohockon, Pa., Sixth month 26th, 1891. Mary 
J., widow of James Cresson, and daughter of the late Jon- 
athan Leedom, of Philadelphia, in her 86th year. 
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MILLER.—On the morning of Sixth month 29th, 1891, 
George Miller, in his 89th year; an esteemed member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadeiphia. 

REEVES.—Second month 25th, 1891, Arthur Middleton 
Reeves, only son of Mark E. and Caroline M. Reeves; ¢ 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

SMITH.—Sixth 25th, 1891, at Haverford, Pa., 
Agnes T., widow of Bartine Smith, aged 80 years. 

WALTON.—Sixth month 10th, 1891, in New Garden 
township, Chester county, Pa., Joel M. Walton, Jr., son of 
Joel M. and the late Lydia Y. Walton, in the 23d year of 
a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


month 


his age; 

Again the death angel has entered our home, and taken 
a loved and faithful brother from our midst, that will be 
sadly missed in our little circle. It is hard to say, “Thy 
will, O, Father, not mine, be done.’ 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


WEEKS 
D. Noxon, in 


At the residence of her son-in-law, Jonathan 
Mendon, N. Y., on the 12th of Sixth month, 
1891, Sarah T. Weeks, in the 88th year of her age; a min- 
ister of Rochester Executive Meeting. 


AMOS HILLBORN, 


Not presuming that 4 man makes himself out of noth- 


ing, but that there must be a foundation to start with, and 
surrounding material to build with, yet is he not entitled 
to the credit of selecting, vitalizing, and assimilating the 
conditions that make real character, and of treading under 
foot the manifold husks that so often hinder substantial 
progress 

Let us give such credit to Amos Hillborn, son of John 
and Mary Smith Hillborn. 
adelphia county, Second month 18th, 1832. At four years of 
He attended 


and worked on his mother's farm until 


He was born in Byberry, Phil- 


age he was deprived of his father by death 
the « ountry school 
seventeen years old, when he came to this city to qualify 
himself for business. His certificate of membership in the 
Society of Friends was sent to Spruce street meeting. near 
taken in 
him by Friends of that meeting was always appreciated. 
In 1864 removed 
Monthly Meeting, 
the 


which, as a minor, he was located. The interest 


he his membership to Philadelphia 


Race street), and was married under 
he then closed his earthly careet 

Letitia W. Allen. 
dence to Germantown a few years later, their certificates 
taken to Green street Meeting. In 1887 he 
the 13th of Sixth month, 1891, 


deeply attached to the principles of 


Enoch and Upon removing their resi- 


were removed 
to Swarthmore, and 
He 


Friends, and frequently served the meetings acceptably in 


on 


was always 


different capacities. 

Fidelity to business engagements was a marked charac- 
teristic from his youth. A hater of shams and tricks, with 
a keen sense of honor, upright and above suspicion in all 
his dealings, known in the community as a reliable man; 
genial and social, with high aims and aspirations, an ardent 
temperament chafing under restraint, often bruised by the 
environment of unyielding conditions, suffering long with 
insidious disease, he yet knew a spiritual Power that en- 
abled him to realize and to manifest that overcoming 
wherein love triumphed and peace reigned. 

Philade lphia, Sixth month, 1891. A FRIEND. 
MARY A. LIPPINCOTT. 

In last week's issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL was the following death notice: 


care of that meeting to Rachel W., only daughter of 
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In Philadelphia, Sixth month 14th, 1891, Mary A., 
widow of George Widdifield Lippincott ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Those who were favored to be intimately acquainted 
with this dear Friend esteem her worthy of more than a 
passing notice. 

Hers was a life of self-abnegation and quiet devotion 
to known duty,—thus exemplifying to those with whom 
she mingled her fidelity to truth and the many trusts com- 
mitted to her care, in the endeavor to humbly follow in 
the footsteps of Him who was “ever meek and lowly in 


heart,” and who said: “ By their fruits ye shall know 


them,”’-—qualities which ever must and ever will adorn the 
beautiful Christian character. 

The subject of this small tribute of affectionate regard 
and remembrance was a faithful and loving wife, a dutiful 
and devoted mother, a true and kind friend,—all essential 
elements in the formation and development of a truly re- 
ligious life. Her departure from our visible presence is 
telt to be a sad bereavement and loss to many sorrowing 
hearts, the consolation being in the remembrance and be- 
lief that she is now an inhabitant of those beautiful man- 
sions to which the Blessed Master alluded when he said : 
* Let not your hearts be troubled. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions, if it were not su I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place, that where I am there ye 
may be also.” C. E. T. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 26. 
SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1891. 
FIRST DISCIPLES. 
GOLDEN TExT —By this shall all men know that ye are my di 
ples, if ye have love one to another.—John 13: 35. 
Read John 1: 29-42. 

PassiNnG over all the incidents related by the other 
evangelists of the infancy and childhood of Jesus, 
John takes up the thread of the narrative at the 
point where John the Baptist comes before the people 
making and baptizing disciples, among whom is one 
he recognizes as the Christ,—the Messiah for whose 
coming he was sent of God to prepare the way, 
through the preaching of repentance (Matt. 3: 1-3). 
On the previous day John the Baptist had received 
a visit of an official from a deputation sent by the 
Jewish Sanhedrim to inquire as to who he was and 
what was his mission. The Sanhedrim was the high 
court of the church, and passed upon whatever called 
for investigation in the affairs of their religion. 
John was making a great stir on the banks of the 
Jordan river, and great multitudes were flocking to 
hear his words and receive his baptism. Jesus had 
come to him, and of the incidents connected with 
his baptism, which he received at the bands of John, 
he makes report to these inquiries, telling them with 
emphasis, “ This is tbe Son of God.” It must have 
been some time previous to this that Jesus was bap- 
tized, as the other evangelists tell us that after his 
baptism he went into the wilderness, where he spent 
forty days in deep spiritual conflict before he was 
prepared to enter upon the work of bearing “ witness 
to the truth,” which he afterwards declared was the 
tause for which he came into the world (John 
18: 37, 38). 

On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him. The 
day after the visit of inquiry by a committee of the 
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Sanhedrim. Jesus had passed through all the temp- 
tations that presented to his imagination, and had 
been able to come out unharmed through the divine 
strength that was given him. Henceforth he went 
among men the meek and lowly Saviour, comparable 
to the lamb which was offered in accordance with 
the ritual of the Hebrew Church,—* without spot or 
blemish,” “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners,’—yet giving himself, his power of in- 
fluencing men, his ability to succor them, to relieve 
their sorrows, and to comfort and encourage them, 
with an utter abnegation of self and every selfish in- 
terest. We need not wonder that he was called “ the 
Son of God,” for never before had one so Godlike, 
so divine, trodden the earth in the footsteps of 
humanity. 

I have beheld the Spirit descending, etc. We must be 
careful as we study these words of John not to read 
in them a literal meaning. What he means to 
record is, that as this beloved Son received baptism, 
the Holy Spirit so irradiated his countenance that it 
was comparable to a dove descending and alighting 
upon him. The dove was regarded as an emblem of 
purity, peace, and holiness. 

Two of his disciples, etc. Two men who had been 
baptized by John, and who followed him that they 
might be instructed in the new doctrines. 

Behold the Lamb of God. This John said of Jesus 
as he was walking towards them, doubtless for the 
purpose of directing the attention of these disciples 
to Jesus as the one to whom he bore testimeny, and 
for whose work among the people he was preparing 
the way. 

Jesus turned and beheld them, etc. This introduces 
us to the two men who were the first to become the 
disciples of Jesus ; and the story is very touching, as 
it shows what power Jesus exercised over those who 
came into his presence. Their first inquiry was as to 
where he might be found. They had heard the 
words of John, and they wanted to listen to his mes- 
sage from his own lips. 

He findeth first his own brother Simon, etc. This is 
true of every one who finds something, or learns 
something that he believes is valuable; he wants 
others to share with him the knowledge. So Andrew 
sought out his brother and brought him into the 
presence of Jesus, and he too was accepted as a 
disciple. 


John’s record shows that he knew not Jesus, but 
that the spirit which taught him what his duty was, 
the same spirit made known to him when Jesus 
came that he “is the Son of God.” If we would but 
keep the eye single to the discernment of our duty, 
and the will ready to obey, we would never lack for 
wisdom and strength to perform the tasks given. 
That which is required would indeed become a priv- 
ilege instead of a task, and we would realize, as Jesus 
did, “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” How ready were these men to turn from the 
outward ministry of John to the spiritual teachings 
of Jesus. How quick to follow him, and abide with 
him for a while, that they might learn of him. 
Could we thus seek first this kingdom of God, and 
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his righteousness, then we should possess that love 
for our fellowmen that thinketh no evil, thus becom- 
ing one of his true disciples. 

Andrew possessed that badge of true discipleship 
—love for his brother—that caused him, before going 
to learn from Jesus, to find his brother and tell him, 
* We have found the Messiah,” and bring him also to 
the Great Teacher. 

Jesus’s teachings differed widely from those to 
which the people had been accustomed. John was 
sent to prepare the way. His baptism consisted in 
the immersion of the person in water. When our 
spirits are immersed in the love of God, and we are 
actuated by its holy influence, we are baptized with 
that spiritual baptism which consumes all of an op- 
posing nature and we are ready to become disciples 
of Christ. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

He who has some great truth to proclaim, or who 
feels himself divinely commissioned to carry forward 
some measure that will be of lasting benefit to the 
human family, can do but little until he convinces 
other minds of the value of the truth he discloses, or 
gains adherents to the cause he advocates. Jesus, 
exalted as he was, found it necessary to win over to 
his cause a few chosen spirits in whom he recognized 
the essential qualities of leadership combined with a 
teachable and receptive mind and a loyalty to him- 
self as the promised Messiah, that could not be 
doubted. 

John the Baptizer had already prepared the 
hearts of many of the young men of Israel to receive 
as their Messiah him whom he declared was about 
to be manifested to the nation, according to a divine 
revelation he had received, and upon the strength of 
that revelation had come to the Jordan where all 
who heard his proclamation and believed were bap- 
tized. And when these converts were cited to Jesus 
as “ The Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of 
the world,” they were ready to accept him as their 
long-expected Messiah, who would be “a glorious 
and victorious king” under whose rule the nation 
would enjoy temporal prosperity, and attain toa 
high spiritual condition, as the chosen people of God 

John in speaking of Jesus as “ The Lamb of God,” 
used the expression in the sense in which it was un- 
derstood by those who heard him, who were He- 
brews and familiar with the types and figures of the 
Old Testament. We have no warrant to regard the 
expression in any other sense than that which indi- 
cates the purity and gentleness of his spirit, and his 
willingness to give himself to his brethren in the 
highest service in which he could engage,—that of 
disclosing to them the will of God, his eternal Father- 
hood, and what they must do to be accepted of him, 
but there was no idea in the Hebrew mind of a sacri- 
ficial offering. 

There was a general unrest among the people ; 
they felt the humiliation of being subjugated to the 
hated Gentiles,and were ready to gather to any 
leader who gave evidence of being their expected De- 
liverer. And now that John assured them that Jesus, 
who had also come to be baptized, and in the act bad 





been revealed to him as the Messiah, these disciples 
of John were ready to transfer their allegiance to 
Jesus, and to be enrolled as his “ first disciples.” 

A recent writer says of the Messianic hope: “ It 
had popularized a circle of expressive phrases ; it had 
created an expectant enthusiasm ready to act when 
called upon ; it had prepared the common mind in 
readiness for the planting of great doctrines ; it had 
fashioned an ideal which waited for fulfillment; it 
had produced an atmosphere favorable to certain 
great spiritual changes. A great reservoir full of 
hope, enthusiasm, and religious sentiment was at the 
service of any one who could wisely use it. . ‘ 
This Messianic ideal supplied Jesus with a substan- 
tial platform and with indispensable agencies ; and 
without these auxiliaries his person would have re- 
ceived less attention, and his words would have pro- 
duced less impression than they did. It was 
Jesus’s task to give this ideal a new and nobler in- 
terpretation, and to direct these agencies toward 
larger and humaner ends. He had to work with cer- 
tain Messianic materials, without which doubtless 
he could have done but little; and yet he built these 
materials into a doctrine of his own and made them 
the instruments of a new spirit. Jesus saw that the 
sword could accomplish nothing ; he therefore, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of the nobler spirits of his race, 
gave the old hope a moral and spiritual interpreta- 
tion, which was the only fulfillment possible. He 
stood for all that was highest in that hope and added 
to it his own personality.” 


THE LIBRARY. 
CHAMBERS’8 ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
sal Knowledge. 
burgh: W. & 
Lippincott Co. 

This is the seventh volume of the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, published by the well- 
known old house in Edinburgh, Scotland, and by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. In this 
day of great expansion of printed matter, a concise 
work of reference, which shall include all of real 
value within its scope, and shall not be overloaded 
with details and thus swollen to great bulk and large 
cost, becomes a rarity indeed. The present edition of 
Chambers's fulfills these conditions. It isa dictionary 
of general information stated in terms suitable for 
the ordinary reader, and it treats of those subjects 
which the ordinary reader desires to be informed of. 
It will be completed in ten volumes, and the price 
(in cloth) is $5 per volume. 

The American publishers have made it a part of 
their work to enlarge the mass of information offered 
concerning this country; they have added to each 
volume valuable articles on American geography, bi- 
ography, history, etc., with maps of States, etc. In 
the present volume these additions include articles 
on Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahama, and Oregon, 
on the Mississippi-Missouri River, the Mormons, 
the Negroes,and New York City. These are all sub- 


A Dictionary of Univer- 
New Edition. Volume VII. Edin- 
R. Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. 
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jects of importance, and they have been 








prepared 
with care, embodying the most recent available de- 
tails. 

This volume extends from Maltebrun, (the fa- 
mous Danish-French geographer), to Pearson, and 
includes in this range of the alphabet many subjects 
of great interest. Besides those already mentioned 
of American connection, there are Mammals, Man, 
Manure, Marriage, Matter, Measles, Medicine, Mete- 
orology, Methodists, Mining, Money, Moon, Meteors, 
Motion, Mountains, Mythology, National Debt, News- 
paper, Nihilism, Nitrogen, Numismatics, Optics, Par- 
liament, and Patents ; with articles on Geography, 
including Mediterranean Sea, Mexico, Morocco, New- 
foundland, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, and Palestine ; 
and in biography, Mary Queen of Scots, Matthew, 
Moses, Hugh Miller, Milton, Mahammed, Motley, 
Napoleon, Origen, Ossian, St. Paul, and others. 

We confidently advise any of our readers who 
may be desiring to subscribe for an encyclopzdia of 
moderate size and cost to examine Chambers’s before 
making a decision. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 

SWARTHMORE: 
FrienpDs’ Historical Library of Swarthmore College 
contains at the present time more than 1,700 bound 
volumes, a large collection of pamphlets, a number of 
interesting photographs and portraits, not the least 
of which is the portrait of George Fox by Sir Peter 
Lely, and a number of deeds and other early docu- 
ments. 

The largest single accession tothe library was made 
during the present year, by the purchase of the Henry 
Thorp Collection of Friends’ Books from funds con- 
tributed for the purpose by Friends in New York and 
Philadelphia and their vicinities. This collection has 
added 472 volumes to the library, besides a number 
of duplicates, most of which have been placed in the 
general library of the College, and some pamphlets. 

While the particular object of this paper is to give 
some little account of this purchase, it will be inter- 
esting to note at the same time other important addi- 
tions, particularly some contained in a recent valua- 
ble gift from our friend Dillwyn Parrish, Jr. of London. 

Henry Thorp was the grandson of John Thorp, an 
esteemed minister in the Society of Friends for forty- 
three years, of whom a brief account is given in 
Joseph Smith’s Catalogue. A more extended memoir, 
by his friend, John Bradshaw, is prefixed to the vol- 
ume of “ Letters of the late John Thorp,” printed in 
Liverpool in 1820. As we are to handle many of the 
books which he has nandled and read, and which 
contain his autograph, it will be interesting to learn 
something of his life and characteristics; and it is 
pleasant to know at the outset that his “ reading had 
been extensive and various, and was to him a source 
of much satisfaction ;” that “ he read with close at- 
tention the writings of early Friends, and carefully 
informed himself of the creeds of the various relig- 


ious professors.”’ ‘“ Possessing a retentive memory, 
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and a mind well stored with useful information, and 
having a peculiarly strong, clear, and apt mode of ex- 
pressing his sentiments, his company was very inter- 
esting.” 

He was born in Wimslow, England, Eleventh 
month 5th, 1742, and was carefully brought up in the 
Church of England. He was, from very early life, 
sensible of the manifestations of the Divine principle 
of light and grace working in his own heart, and soon 
became convinced that, as God is a spirit, He is to be 
worshiped in spirit; from which time the forms and 
ceremonies practiced in the Church did not furnish 
the edification and comfort for which the soul longed. 
After some five or six years’ serious exercise, and of 
strong conviction that he was not in his proper place, 
in the twentieth year of his age he applied for and 
was received into membership by Morley Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He first appeared in the minis- 
try in about 1773, and in 1775 he took his seat in the 
meeting of ministers and elders as an approved min- 
ister, ‘and through the Divine blessing, his labors 
were made instrumental to the spiritual advantage of 
many.” In 1767 he removed to Manchester and set- 
tled, dying there in 1817. The testimony given forth 
by Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting concerning him 
is signed by forty-three men and twenty-six women 
Friends. He wrote the preface to the 1807 edition of 
John Woolman’s “On Loving Our Neighbor as Our- 
selves.” 

Henry Thorp, his grandson, seems to have taken 
a very great interest in the literature of Friends, as 
shown by his notes in many of the volumes, by the 
excellent condition of all of the books, and by the 
fact that he was the largest subscriber not a book- 
seller to Joseph Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
and by the further fact that he became the possessor 
of the original manuscript of that most valuable 
work, which is said by bibliographers to be “one of 
the most wonderful and complete bibliographical 
monuments ever compiled.” 

This manuscript is now a part of our library, and 
is peculiarly interesting from the many autograph 
notes it contains from those who have furnished in- 
formation as to the Friends, or their books, men- 
tioned by Joseph Smith, thus giving us the source 
from which he has obtained much of the information 
with which the Catalogue abounds. 

It will probably be most satisfactory to confine 
this paper to an account of some of the earliest 
printed books in our possession, and I shall there- 
fore mention most particularly only a few of those 
printed before the year 1700, with occasional refer- 
ences to those of a later date. 

The earliest printed book in the library is entitled 
“The perfect Pharise, under Monkish Holiness, op- 
posing The Fundamental Principles of the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, and Scripture Practices of Gospel 
worship manifesting himself in the Generation of 
men called Quakers. Or, A preservative against the 
Grosse Blasphemies, and horrid delusions of those, 
who under pretence of perfection, and an immediate 
Call from God, make it their business to revile and 
disturb the Ministers of the Gospel. Published for 
the establishing of the people of God in the Faith 
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once delivered to the Saints, by Thomas Weld” and 
four other “ Ministers in Newcastle.” London, 1654. 
The plan of this little work is stated in the preface : 
“First, we lay down their Doctrines. Secondly, 
prove them to be theirs from their own words and 
writings. Thirdly, confute them from the Scriptures.” 
This book makes frequent reference to George Fox’s 
“ Saul’s Errand to Damascus,” which is reprinted in 
the eight volume edition of his works (1831) ; and 
was answered, as were many others to be mentioned, 
by George Fox in his book, “ The Great Mistery,” 
printed in 1659,a copy of which we have, and which 
is “An Answer to many Principles held forth by some 
of those called Ministers, Teachers, and Professors 
in England, taken out of their severall Books, with 
their names at them: And also several other Sayings 
and Writings of the Priests and Professors of this 
Nation, gathered up together and Answered.” It was 
also answered by James Naylor, whose work is not 
in our collection. 

Another early work is “A Faithful Discovery of a 
treacherous Design of Mystical Antichrist displaying 
Christ’s Banners, But attempting to lay waste Scrip- 
tures, Churches, Christ, Faith, Hope, etc., and es- 
tablish Paganism in England. Seasonably given ina 
Letter to the Faithful in and neer to Beverly. Con- 
taining an Examination of many Doctrines of the 
People called Quakers In Yorkshire, and now in 
most parts of England: Together with a Censure of 
their Way, and several Items concerning the designs 
of God, Satan, and Men, in these things, recom- 
mended to the consideration of them who are in 
good earnest for Christ, [By Christopher Feak and 
others]. London, 1655.” The answer to which, by 
Richard Farneworth is not in our possession. We 
have, however, “ The Pure Language of the Spirit of 
Truth : set forth for the confounding false languages, 
acted out of Pride, Ambition, and Deceit; or Thee 
and Thou in its place, is the proper language to any 
single person whatsoever. By Farneworth, 

1655,” and two other pamphlets by him. 

While we have Francis Harris’s “Some Queries 
[28] proposed to the Consideration of the Grand 
Proposers of Queries, the Quakers,” Printed in 1655, 
we have not James Naylor’s answer to it. It, too, is 
one of those answered by George Fox in his “ Great 
Mistery.” 

We have in pamphlet form, Alexander Parker’s 
“ A Call out of Egypt, (where Death and Darkness is) 
into the Glorious Light and Liberty of the Sons of 
God, (where Life and Peace is). The Lord fulfilling 
his Promises declared by his Holy Prophets and 
Apostles, in these later Days.” London, 1656. 

(To be Continued.) 


“ Worsuip need not be beautiful or esthetic, but 


it should be decent. There need not be exquisitely 
modulated intonations or noble chants, but there 
must be reverence, or it is not worship at all. Elo- 
quence is not worship, and muffled responses are not 
worship, and sweet music is not worship; nothing 
is worship that is not the expression of a broken 
and contrite heart which God will not despise.”— The 
Independent. 
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CIRCULAR MEETING AT EAST BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. 

On First-day afternoon, Sixth month 21, the Circu- 
lar Meeting, under care of a committee appointed by 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, was held at East 
Branch, N. J. Owing to the very unfavorable condi- 
tion of the weather there were but few present. Ly- 
dia H. Price, of Philadelphia, came from her com- 
fortable home expressly to meet with us, and the 
small attendance was much regretted by the commit- 
tee. We had a good meeting, “‘ where the two or 
three meet together in my name, there will I be in 
the midst of them,” and we felt a realization of it 
upon this occasion. The next meeting is appointed 
for Seventh month 19, when we hope to have the 
company of a concerned Friend from some other 
monthly meeting. W. M.M. 


THERE’S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 
A GUN in the parlor, a kite in the hall, 
[In the kitchen a book and a bat and a ball, 
On the side-board a ship, on the bookcase a flute, 
And a hat for whose ownership none could dispute ; 
And out on the porch, gallantly prancing nowhere, 
A spirited hobby-horse paws at the air ; 
And a well polished pie plate out there on the 

shelf, 

Near the tall jelly jar which a mischievous elf 
Emptied as slyly and slick as a mouse, 


Make it easy to see There's a Boy in the House. 


A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 

Above and below and around and about ; 

A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails; 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, for string, 

For every unfindable, bothersome thing 

A bang of the door and a dash up the stairs, 

In the interest of burdensome business affairs ; 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse, 
Make it easy to hear There's a Boy in the House. 


But O, if the toys were not seattered about, 

And the house never echoed to racket and rout ; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat, 

And one need not wipe after wee, muddy feet; 

If no one laughed out if the morning was red, 

And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed ; 

What a wearisome, work-a-day world, don’t you 
see, 

For all who love little wild laddies "twould be ; 

And I’m happy to think, though I shrink like a 
mouse 

From disorder and din, There’s a Boy in the House. 


= Exchange . 


“Tr is said that gardeners sometimes, when they 
would bring a rose to richer flowering, deprive it for 
a season of light and moisture. Silent and dark it 
stands, dropping one fading leaf after another, and 
seeming to go patiently down to death. But when 
every leaf is dropped and the plant stands stripped 
to the uttermost, a new life is even then working in 
the buds, from which shall spring a tenderer foliage 
and a brighter wealth of flowers. So, often in celes- 
tial gardening, every leaf of earthly joy must drop 
before a new and divine bloom visits the soul.”— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





THE NEW FACE OF ROME. 

GREAT changes have been made in Rome; within 
the last decade enormous works of alteration and 
building, street opening, draining, etc., having been 
carried on. W.J. Stillman, the artist and author, in 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly discusses these in a 
spirit of regret. He says of the “old” aspect of the 
city : 

That phase of Rome is gone forever,—gone as 
surely as the simplicity and stern morality of the re- 
public, the splendor of the empire, or the moral au- 
thority of the papal rule. Rome can no more be the 
home of art again than it can be the seat of universal 
empire or the patrimony of St. Peter. What has 
come is not so clear. The Romans of to-day have 
none of the distinctive virtues of either preceding 
epoch, except military courage, which the Italians 
have never lacked, though they have not always been 
fortunate in the employment of it. Taste was never 
a characteristic of Rome at any age, but in the great 
days the Romans built well. This cannot be said 
now, and all that is most modern is most execrable; 
all that is oldest is most execrated and profaned. 
The new barbarians who, in the present dispensation, 
sweep down from cisalpine Gaul, reared in the civic 
ideals of Genoa and Turin, have no sympathy with 
the monumental records of Rome, and no conception 
of anything to replace them. The Rome of 1870 was 
dirty, but dignified ; inconvenient for people with 
modern tastes, but most comfortable for those who 
had adapted themselves to its medizeval ways. The 
Rome of 1890 is comfortable for nobody ; the acres of 


new palaces that were to be are mainly huge, ugly 


tenement houses, stuccoed flimsies, abhorrent with- 
out and inhospitable within,—a tasteless waste, where 
the highest virtue is fragility and the noblest destiny 
demolition. Of the delightful gardens which used to 
exist within the circuit of the wall of Aurelianus, the 
only considerable fragment remaining is that of the 
English Embassy; and that too had been marked 
out in building lots, and has been saved only by the 
protest of her Majesty’s government backed by the 
Times and the Italian archeological authorities. The 
famous Ludovisi gardens, the pride of papal Kome, 
and amongst the most beautiful in Europe, have been 
built over, and the vengeful lover of old Rome sees 
with a malignant satisfaction the long rows of un- 
tenanted windows of the huge apartment houses of 
the quarter, over whose portals, newest in stucco and 
whitewash, he reads the last remnant of the language 
of the Romans, ‘‘ Est locanda.” The Ladovisi gardens 
were offered to the municipality for $600,000 and re- 
fused, while it spent $740,000 in the purchase and de- 
molition of a single palace on the Corso, to make a 
vacant space less than the hundredth part of the gar- 
dens. The transformation of Rome during the past 
twenty vears is unique in the history of civilization 
for barbarism, extravagance, and corruption: never 
since the world began was so much money spent to 
do so much evil. 

But Rome survives it, as it has survived the 
wrecking of the Goths, the Vandals, the Constable 
de Bourbon ; survives even the Barbari and the Bar- 
berini. The Campagna still undulates into distance, 
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if somewhat encroached on near the walls, and the 
arches of the Claudian aqueduct still measure off the 
space with their gigantic stride ; the Appian Way is 
not made a modern cemetery, and there is left ma- 
terial for the artist who has the courage to return ; 
Aricia, Nemi, Tivoli, and the far off Olevano remain 
unchanged. The papal city has been comparatively 
little altered by the expropriations except along the 
Tiber, and nobody need go to the new quarter who 
does not choose so to do. Life is dear, too dear for 
cosmopolitan artist folk who used to make one of the 
principal attractions of the city to westerners, and 
with very few notable exceptions they are succeeded 
by modern Italians, of whose art little is to be said. 
There is old Giovanni Costa, like Titian, outliving 
the school of poetic landscape, and generously teach- 
ing its traditions to such as will learn them; the 
Academy of France is still presided over by the vet- 
eran Hébert, the last of the school of healthy relig- 
ious thought in painting,—that to which services 
were not enough, and who were more troubled as to 
what they should paint than how they should paint 
it: but neither the one or the other has much influ- 
ence on the younger men. There is still the Café 
Greco where it was in the day of Salvator Rosa, but 
men go to it only as to a reliquary, to see the place 
where once all the artists of Rome used to meet 
along with poets and the minor brood of the Muses, 
and it is hardly known tothe general visitor. Details 
disappear, and the eternal city looms above them 
like Mont Blanc over the little intervening hills when 
seen from a distance, or like St. Peter’s from the Cam- 
pagna, and will do so when the present system is in 
ruins and ivy grows over the new quarter. All these 
crudities will disappear ; this pinchbeck Paris is only 
another illusion which time will dissipate, and Rome 
will be again what it has always been from its repub- 
lican days, even though the new republic comes and 
the papacy departs, a centre of attraction to a spirit- 
ual cosmopolitan population, never a centre of trade 
or business; and the people who know it are not 
those who are born in it, but those who are born to 
it and its liberties of thought. 


HOW TO KEEP UMBRELLAS. 


“Not one umbrella in a hundred, no, not one in a 
thousand,” remarked a dealer, “is ever worn out 
through legitimate use for the purpose for which an 
umbrella is designed—that is, in keeping off the rain. 
Rain doesn’t hurt an umbrella in the least; on the 
contrary, it is my belief, after years of experience, 
that rain does it good. But I don’t believe that I 
ever saw an umbrella that was used up in shielding 
its owner (or somebody else) from summer showers 
or winter storms. 

“Umbrellas are as a rule short lived and they suf- 
fer harm in various ways. One is from being allowed 
to stand folded up. Of course nobody expects a man 
to carry bis umbrella in the street unless it is folded, 
but how many people stop to think that there is no 
use in letting it remain so during the time that it is 
standing in the house? The proper way is to unfold 
it and shake it out when you enter your house or 
your office and expect not to carry the umbrella dur- 
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ing the next few hours or a longer period. Otherwise 
the silk is much more liable to crack at the creases, 
which are always the weakest point in an umbrella, 
unless it meets with an accident that tears the silk 
or breaks the stick. For the same reason I never ad- 
vise a man, or a woman either, to draw a cover over 
an umbrella after it is wrapped. I sell covers of 
course, and if a purchaser says nothing to me about 
it I say nothing to him. But if my advice is asked | 
always say frankly that I consider the cover a bad 
thing, unless it is used moderately. What I mean is 
that ifa man simply puts on the cover when he is going 
to take his umbrella out of doors and takes it off again 
as soon as he comes in and sets the umbrella aside, it 
will not do very much harm. But the safer practice 
is to do without the cover altogether. 

“Another way in which umbrellas get worn out 
is by being knocked about in traveling. You go into 
a street car, for instance, and place your umbrella 
alongside of you. The next passenger who comes in 
may brush his muddy boot against it, and you may 
be lucky if he does not make a hole in it. Umbrellas 
have hard luck, too,on railway journeys. If you 
place one carefully in the rack, the constant jarring 
and motion of the train will inevitably wear it con- 
siderably even in going a hundred miles. Under 
such circumstances there is something to be said in 
favor of protecting it with a cover, though it is cer- 
tain that in that case whatever is gained will be ac- 
complished by a corresponding, or at least by some,loss 

“Then, again, umbrellas suffer because people 
don’t know how to handle them when the wind is 
boisterous. How often do you see umbrellas turned 
inside out simply through lack of care or knowledge. 
This is something that ought never to happen; at 
least it ought never to happen in such gales as we 
have in the streets of New York City. Few people 
know how to hold an umbrella under such circum- 
stances. In order to guard it properly and protect it 
from damage it should be firmly grasped by both 
hands. Let one hand seize it near the handle end of 
the stick, about the in place where it would be held 
in the mildest June shower. Then let the other take 
an equally firm hold far up the stick close to the point 
where the spring holds the outstretched ribs. Thus 
you cannot only protect yourself from the rain as 
much as possible but you render a collapse of your 
umbrella almost out of the question. If a woman is 
out in a blow and tries to hold her skirts up in one 
band and control her umbrella with the other, it is 
not the least wonder that she meets with a mishap. 

“There is more science in taking care of an um- 
brella,” the dealer said in conclusion, “than one per- 
son ina hundred understands, I have no doubt that 
I could make an umbrella last twice as long as any 
one of nine-tenths of my customers. I would do it 
merely by acting upon the hints I have given and 
others equally simple which would suggest them- 
selves. It may not be good for business to talk as I 
have done, but I have only expressed my honest 
thoughts. One thing is certain, few umbrellas come 
to a natural end, if the natural end of an umbrella is 
to be used up in keeping the rain off of people’s 
heads and shoulders.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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THE GREAT CITY HALL TOWER. 


7 


Tur Philadelphia Times, Sixth month 27, says: A 
visit yesterday to the iron works where the great 
jron superstructure of the new City Hall tower is in 
course of construction was productive of interesting 
information about the progress of the task, which, 
now well begun, will continue without stoppage un- 
til the Quaker City will possess, not only the loftiest 
but the most costly and massive iron structure in the 
world. This tower will be surmounted by a bronze 
statue of William Penn, the founder of Philadelphia, 
which will be thirty-six feet in height, the largest 
statue of the same material (bronze) ever erected in 
ancient or modern times, and under which will bea 
town clock of greater dimensions than any in exist- 
ence. 

The approach to the works at Tacony is greeted 
by the sight of a mammoth iron structure, as yet in 
an unfinished condition, but which even now looms 
upwards to the height of seventy-eight feet, and 
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which constitutes simply the base and clock tower of | 


the great iron superstructure. On this is yet to be 
erected the immense iron dome which will stretch 
upward to the height of 547 feet, 34 inches, and wil! 
be, with one exception (the Washington Monument), 
the highest permanent structure in the world. The 
clock tower, now being put together, is 110 feet in 
area, and the work being done yesterday was hoist- 
ing into position the massive iron columns that will 
support the projections of the clock tower. There 
are thirty-two of these very ornamental iron columns 
and it takes about half a day and employs a number 
of men to get one of them into position. These col- 
umns are of the Corinthian style of architecture, and 
are each about fifty feet in length. 

When the clock tower is all put together at the 
works and thoroughly tested, it will be taken down, 
piece by piece, and each section will be taken to the 
court yard of the new City Hall,and be held in 
readiness to be raised to its proper place on the 
tower. When the clock tower is taken down, the 
other section of the great structure, called the dome, 
will be put together and tested at the same spot. 
The object in doing this very heavy and laborious 
work at the yard of the Tacony Iron Works is to see 
that all the parts exactly fit together, as it would be 
impossible to rectify any mistakes when the pieces 
are once lifted into place on the top of the tower. 

A particularly interesting part of the work to be 
done will be the erection of the great statue of Wil- 
liam Penn. The castings of the statue are all com- 
pleted, and the huge sections, forty-seven in number, 
are lying around the casting shop ready for immedi- 
ate use. The figure of Penn will be thirty-six feet 
in height and its massive proportions may be under- 
stood when it is said that it will weigh nearly thirty 
tons. To give an idea of the size of the statue it 
may be mentioned that the head itself is 4 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet long with the hat on. The nose 
is 15 inches in length, and the eyes are 9 inches long. 
The hat is 4 feet in height and the rim is 12 feet in 
circumference. The entire length of one hand is 4 
feet 6 inches and everything else isin proportion. 
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The plaster cast of one of the four mammoth fig- 
ures to be placed on the dome and under the statue 
of William Penn has just been completed, and may be 
seen in the workshop. This is the figure of an In- 
dian with a boy. It is 22 feet in height, and there is 
another plaster casting of an Indian and a dog under 
way. This figure will be 22 feet long also and the 
figure of the dog, which will lay at the feet of the 
Indian, will be 11 feet in length. 

Sections of the iron tower are being transported 
daily from the works to the courtyard of the City 
Hall,and as soon as the scaffolding now being erected 
on top of the stone tower is completed, the work of 
hoisting these massive iron castings will be begun. 

The work of transporting the iron sections to the 
City Hal] is necessarily slow. The first pieces moved 
were two immense iron girders, each one weighing 
37,330 pounds, and thirty-two scaffolding beams, 
which are now placed in position on the tower, each 
weighing 6,000 pounds, and 52 feet long. The iron 
girders, beams, etc., are first raised from the ground 
by means of a large crane,and are then placed on 
freight cars that are run into the iron works by a 
railroad siding. They are then taken to Thirtieth 
and Market streets, and there are placed on huge 
“catamarans ” and taken to the City Hall courtyard. 
The last pieces to be transported will be the sections 
of the statue of William Penn, and they will not be 
moved from the works until dome it will 
surmount is completed. 

It is not definitely known about what time the 
great iron tower will be completed and placed in po- 
sition on the City Hall, but the finished material is 
so far advanced that the tower could easily be placed 
in position in one year if there were plenty of funds 
on hand. 


the iron 


SLEEP FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
We all know how much greater is the need of sleep 
for children than for grown persons, and how neces- 
sary for their good it is to be able fully to satisfy 
this need ; but how great it is generally at any par- 
ticular age of the child is very hard to define ex- 
actly. The amount varies under different climatic 
conditions. In Sweden we consider a sleep of eleven 
or twelve hours necessary for the younger school 
children, and of at least eight or nine for the older 
ones. Yet the investigations have shown that this 
requirement lacks much of being met in all the 
classes through the whole Boys in the 
higher classes get little more than seven hours in 
bed ; and, as that is the average, it is easy to perceive 
that many of them must content themselves with 
still less sleep. 


school. 


It is also evident from investigations 
that the sleeping time is diminished with the in- 
crease of the working hours from class to class, so 
that the pupils of the same age enjoy less, accord- 
ing as they are higher in their classes. It thus ap- 
pears constantly that in schools of relatively longer 
hours of work the sleeping time of the pupils is 
correspondingly shorter. In short, the prolongation 
of the working hours takes place at the cost of the 
time for sleep.— Popular Science Monthly. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 
Tue Weather Bureau Bulletin issued on the 
ult. says of the rainfalls last week : 

Excessive rains have occurred in eastern Texas, 
and thence northward to Missouri, in western Iowa, 
Nebraska, and portions of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. More than the usual 
amount of rain is also reported from the west por- 
tion of the middle Atlantic States, the upper Ohio 
valley, the New England coast, and over limited 
areas in the south Atlantic States. On the Pacific 
coast the rainfall was greater than usual in Washing- 
ton, northern Oregon, and thence eastward over 
Idaho, while no rain was reported from California. 
The rainfall in western Iowa and in eastern and 
northern Nebraska ranged from three to five inches, 
and local observers report much greater rainfall, 
causing destructive floods and injury to crops. Al- 
though there was less rain than usual throughout the 
Mississippi and lower Ohio valleys, numerous show- 
ers occurred in these sections, the precipitation be- 
ing very light in the central portion of the cotton re- 
gion, and from Iowa eastward to Michigan. 

Of the condition of the crops it says: 

Indiana: Weather very favorable to wheat har- 
vest, which is nearly completed. Rye, clover, and 
hay are also being harvested; corn growing very 
fast ; oats much improved. 

Michigan: Local rains poorly distributed, and 
more rain much needed. Crops are, however, doing 
well. A light crop of wheat will be ready for harvest 
in the southern counties next week. 

Iowa: Excessive rains in west portion of State 
caused considerable damage to crops and buildings, 
but the prospects are generally good over larger por- 
tion of State. Wheat harvest in progress in south- 
ern counties, where the oat crop is too heavy and 
some damage reported by lodging and rust. 

Wisconsin: Favorable weather has improved crop 
and fruit conditions during the past week. Cran- 
berry crop will be slightly less than last season ow- 
ing to May frost. Rain needed badly in east and 
central counties. 

Missouri: A fine week for all farm operations. 
Wheat harvest two-thirds finished ; yield good; in- 
jury from rain less than expected. Oats improving; 
meadows never better. 

Ohio: Week very favorable. Grain crops promis- 
ing; corn weedy in places. Apples dropping. Wheat 
harvest commenced in middle section ; large yield. 

Illinois: Rainfall badly distributed. Wheat har- 
vest nearly completed in southern portion. Corn 
excellent. Hay cutting in progress. 

Kansas : Excessive rains in Cottonwood, Neosho, 
and Verdigris valleys. Rain deficient in west. Con- 
ditions generally greatly beneficial to all crops, ex- 
cept in flooded districts. Wheat harvest general. 
Corn fair; flax and oats fine. 

Nebraska: Corn is improved in condition, but 
still very backward. Small grain promises very large 
yield. Heavy rainfall on Thursday and Friday de- 
cidedly injurious. 

Minnesota: Fine growing weather. 
cellent condition throughout the State. 
but greatly improved. 
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The Dakotas: Fine growing weather in both 
States. Small grain ripening rapidly ; general pros. 
pects best for years. 

Middle Atlantic and New England States: || 
crops greatly improved by the favorable weather dur. 
ing the past week. New Jersey reports the most fa- 
vorable week of the season for growth and cultiva- 
tion. Hay cutting in progress as far north as south- 
ern New England, where the hay crop is estimated 
to be about three-fourths the average. Fruit is re- 
ported as excellent in New York. Harvesting wil] 
be general in the middle Atlantic States during the 
coming week, with prospects of a large crop, and t! 
season promises to be very productive. 

California: All crops benefited by warm weather 
in northern part of State. Hay over an average crop 
in southern California. Excellent growing weather, 
and crops in fine condition. 

Oregon: Warm sunshine needed. MHaying de- 
layed, and some damage to clover by rain. Wheat 
prospects never better. It is estimated that Oregon 
will have one million more bushels of wheat than 
last year. Hops, fruit, and berries about average. 

A dispatch from Topeka, Kansas, on the 28th, says 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has compiled a statement of the wheat yield in 
the fifty counties tributary to that road, which com- 
prises what is known as the wheat belt. The road 
report shows the acreage tributary to this road to be 
1,230,313, with an estimate of twenty bushels to the 
acre, giving a yield of 25,217,073 bushels. 

Dwiaeur, Ill., June 28.—Prime’s crop report of this 
week states that the latest information from Kansas 
is less favorable, there being much damage to wheat 
by water, bugs, and rust, and harvesting is much de- 
layed by rains. In northern Kansas one-third of the 
crop will be plump and of good quality; the balance 
shrunken and uneven. Some counties in Missouri 
report an excess of straw. On the lowlands in north- 
ern Ohio and Michigan the crop was seriously dam- 
aged by frost, and the heads are small. The general 
outlook in other portions of the winter wheat district 
is exceptionally good. 

In California the headers are at work over all the 
State on both wheat and barley. It is estimated that 
the surplus will be 1,000,000 tons. The outlook for 
an over average wheat crop on the east side of the 
San Joaquin is good. On the west side the grain crop 
is poor, but spring wheat prospects in central Minne- 
sota are from fair to good, and ahead of an average in 
every way except as to lateness. 

In southern Minnesota the harvest will be earlier 
than usnal, many fields having already headed ont. 
South Dakota reports the present condition of the 
spring wheat 29 per cent. better than last year. Rain 
will be needed again in about a week. In North Da- 
kota there has been plenty of rain, the water still 
standing on the lowlands. Weeds have been devel- 
oping fast. Wisconsin reports the last ten days more 
favorable for the growing crops, which are thin and 
back ward. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant forcing weather of 
the past week, the corn crop of the country is late 
and backward on account of excessive rains and lack 
of cultivation. As the season advances the indica- 
tions are that the stand of corn is practically no bet- 
ter than that of last year. The oats crop has picked 
up wonderfully during the last twenty days. It is 
just now beginning to fill but there is no uniformity 
or evenness about the crop. 





